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BOUND ’PRENTICE TO A COASTING SHIP. 


Written by Mr Esswortn,” and sung by Mr T. P. Cooke in the 
nautical drama of “ Black-Eyed Susan.” 
Bound ’prentice to a coasting ship, I weathered many a gale, 
But, bless your heart, | never know’d no fear: 
And to treat my little Sue ashore, to foreign climes Id sail, 
Where I larnt to box the compass, tipple grog, hand reef, and 
steer. 
Spoken.—Box the compass! ay, that’s one of the first *complish- 
ments a British sailor has to larn. Lord love you, it comes as natur- 
er able as A B C to a schoolmaster. N.—N. by E.—N.N.E.—N.E. by 
N.—N.E.—N.E, by E.—E.N.E.—E. by N.—E.—and 
Ri tol de riddle lol, AC. 





W hen sailing to Spitzbergen, or crossing of the line, 
The cold, or heat, to Will were both alike - 

For lubberly enjoyments | ne’er was known to pine, 
Nor in a close engagement to an enemy I1’d strike, 

But sing 


Spoken.—No, confound it, we couldn’t sing: the lee-scappers were 
all drenched, and too many brave fellows had lost the number of their 
mess, and gone to Davy Jones’s Locker. No matter—chance of war 
——we must all slip our cables some time or other. as our chaplain says. 
So to it we goes—tips it her as hot as she can sup it—another broad- 
side, my boys. My eyes! whatacrash! Her mainmast goes by the 
board. The lubbers cry “ peecavi!’”’ We grapple, and tow her into 
port. I mount the main-chain for soundings—heaves the lead under 
the weather bow—catches her dip upon the quarter, and sings out, 
“ By the mark seven,” and, 

Ri tol de riddle lol, &e. 


But when the war’s concluded, and lots of cash in store, 
No one can say he ever knew me flinch; 

But full of fun and frolic among my friends on shore, 
I’ll prove myself, in peace or war, a sailor every inch. 


Spoken.—Well, we goes ashore, and then we sees the beach lined 
with pretty girls ready to receive us. I spies my Sue among them, 
with tears of joy in her eyes, upon the look-out for her weather-beaten 
Will. “ What cheer, my lass—how does the land lay?” We rushes 
into each other’s arms—my precious limbs, there’s a go! What sinni- 
fies a parcel of palaver about happiness and that ’ere! Can anything 
equal a return to the girl we loves, arter a long voyage? So we steers 
into the first grog {shop—the bowl goes merrily round. Old Scrape 
tunes his fiddle in the corner—Susan axes me for that ’ere ould horn- 
pipe, what I’ve danced a hundred times, at least—I consents, and off 
J goes for the honour of old England, and the dear girl | loves. 

(A Hornpipe introduced. ) 
Singing, Ri tol de riddle lol, &e. 

* Mr Epsswortn has kindly complimented the publisher of Tue 
Review with the copyright of this son:. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE 


4 


’ 


THe Gentle Shenherd and Home’s Douglas may be said to have 
produced quite a revolution, in regard to theatricals, in Scotland, 
and went far to negative the thunders of the Church. Douglas 
was the chosen character of eve ry aspirant to the stave, and 
Patie and Roger found their way into the village barns, per- 
formed to groups ot delighted rustics by rustics themselves. if 
a poor widow's rent was to be made up, or her winter’s boll of 
meal and potatoes to be laid in—if a labourer or miner met with 
an accident in short, if any don stic calamity had occurred, 
calling upon the aid of the humane—forward stood the amateur 
dramatic club—and up went the curtain to Douglas and the 
Gentle Shepherd. In this way misfortunes were alleviated—the 
best feelings of our nature practically drawn out—and that, too, 
in the most remote localiti 5. by the influence ot the drama. 
What years of pulpit orations would have failed to produce, 
was accomplished by the sceme teaching of Thespis in a single 
night. 

But the effect of the drama, as we have desenbed it, was not 
alone confined to the promotion of charity. ‘The high-souled 
chivalry of Douglas, and the peerless picture of rural hfe pour- 
trayed in the Gentle Shepherd, could not fail to produce an effect 
in refining the taste and manners of the rude sons of toil; they 
tended to elevate them above the mere animal pleasures into 
which a population, shut out from all mental excitements and 
amusements, are sure to sink. We would, therefore, say that 
every means ought to be adopted for the extension ot the Stage, 
so us to spread its influence more thoroughly amongst the people 
—not only in large towns, but throughout the provinces—nay, 
the very villages. 

Of the power of the Stage history supplies numerous ex- 
amples. It was used as a means ot public instruction by the 
uncients : the Romuish cle rev kn W h WwW to take advantage of it 
for their own purposes ; and we know how instrumental it was 
in the hands of the Reformers, in swe ‘ping the Popish system 
from amongst us. If the same countenance had been continued 
to the Stage in Scotland, it is impossible to calculate what the 
effect would have been { pon the re fame ment and morality ‘ { the 
people. Vice is nowhere so impressively depicted, or virtue so 
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l-nerformed lrama. We delight 
in the pictorial illustrations of a favourite work : the drama is an 
illustrated tale—nav. more, it is the living delimeation itself. 
We. ot COUTrTSe, speak ot the stave under p! per manavcement. 
. : > ** . . ] 4 
Tt micht be made an instrument ot evil as well as of vood wo 
the former is not its legitimate purpose, and would not be toler- 


, 7’ } . =. . ’ 1 } . 
ated. We speak of it as a mirror truly held up to nature 


winningly exhibited, as in a wel 


wh rein Wwe mWuy behold the rougher teatures of society, : nd 
a } ,* ’ ry ] ] . 
improve them accordinely. What would have been the ltera- 


ture otf Eneland but for the pl: v-wricht. Shakespeare ? Ile 


’ | . : , . . . . " 
gathered the whole mind of the age into his inimitable produc- 


0 he ag 
tions ; and where will vou find such a volume of instruction ? 
All the eloquence of the pulpit, from the earliest times—winnow 
it as you may—is but chaff in comparison. In our own times 
the Stage is a living monitor. How many apprentices have been 
saved trom the gallov ‘ by the enactment of such pie CS as 
* George Barnwell;’ how much slander by the ‘* School for 
Scandal:” how much extravagance by ‘¢ Hich Life Below Stairs?” 
ili short. the whole rangve ol the drama, with lew exceptions, ig 
desioned, while it amuses, to “ point a moral,” if not to ** adorn 
a tale.” 


HOLYROOD PALACE. 


We are always happy to coincide with our civic representa- 
tives when we can do SO conscientiously, and we certainly re- 
joice heartily in the motion of Mr R. Ritchie, at the Council 
Board the other day, in reference to the Palace of Holyrood. 
The motion, unanimously adopted, was to the following effect : 

a Resolved that it be remitted to the Lord Provost's Com- 
mittee to memorialise the Board of Works and Treasury. as 
may be thought most desirable, to resume possession of the 
apartments in the Palace of Holyrood, formerly kept by the 
Duke of Hamilton, with the view of adding them to the roval 
apartments, in order to make the Palace more commodious, 
and better adapt d for the accommodation of her Majesty and 
her suite: and further to urve that the whole of the Palace 
should be fitted up like the other royal palaces, as a suitable re- 
sidence for her Majesty, and generally to consider the whole 
matter connected therewith, and with power to do therein as 
they may see meet.” 

It is certainly disgraceful that our palaces and parks, to all in- 
tents and purposes national property, should remain in any 
measure under the control of individuals of the nobility. It is 
not ascertained whether the Hamilton family ever paid anything 
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to the Crown for their privileges as keepers of Holyrood, as 
was proved to have been the case in regard to the Earl of Had- 
dington’s claim to the Park, which cost the nation so much to 


I! é n 
repurchase ; but it 1s to be hoped that full Inquiry will be made 
into the matter. and that the i’ ice will, at no dist nt peri d, 
be entirely place L at the disp sal of the Sovere} Fl. Lhe Q leen’'s 
Park is one of the ereatest DboOonsS enjoyed by the people ot 


. | } } | >] : | ] : ! 4 . 
Edinburgh. and the l altace and CC} ipel are ne most interesting 


ornaments of the city. i the improvements, as they are under- 


sal i 
stood, contemp! ited by the Board of Works, were fullv carried 


out. by enlarome the shrub cry I nd the Palaces », Opening 


new carriage way, and otherwise, it would then be indeed a man- 
° . , P p , * 4 * 
sion tt y¥ tor the Queen. Bu LouIS Cannot be ace mm plished sO 
i.% 4) Ty ar |, co § IX. 
] no as the claim: Oot the iLianuiton family remain in the position 
a ' , - 


they now are. there can be no doubt that if these private 


rivhts. real or assumed, were done away with, that the Palace 


in, Say es ly } 5 = ' 1 
would D@ Tuuiv opened to th } nic, SAaVe When the roval tamily 
. i A : o 
al ] . ¥ ’ ; | | i. , . ; . 
LHhemseives Were AMLOTYstI! Lis. i 7 S « mW ali { most mit ‘rest- 
° , . , ] aon | } , *,% 
Ing’ source Ol! pieasure Wol id be added to the tew accessible to 


the public. ‘The union of the Crowns, and latt rly of 

liaments, so happy otherwise in their results. were sad blows to 
the nationality and kingly state of Scotland. Most of our roval 
pal ices were allowed t »7voOtO Waste, or reckl ssly cd tr yed, as was 
the case with the still delightful and majestic ruins of Linlith- 
cow. Much ot this was owln’g to the Impov rised state ol the 
royal treasury and the civil wars. National property, and public 
rights were disposed of by the needy sovereign to the highest 
bidder. Laply these days have PONCE by ; and how we do not 
see that a trifle of the public money should be grudged in re- 
storing ir preserving the \ stig ‘3 of our national in lepen lence 


—Aan in lenendence lone All | S1 utly maintained, and ot which. 
as a people, Wwe should hnhever Ce eto be proud, 





Crinburah Amusements, 


THEATRE ROYAL. 
On Saturday evening two new pieces, and the re-appearance of our 
old friend, 'T. P. Cooke, as William, nm “ Black-Eyed Susan,” drew a 
capital house. The galleries and pit were crowded so much, that 
money was turned from the doors. ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
the first piece; it has been dramatised from the popular American 
tale of the same title, and very well got up. The plot is widely known; 
so many thousand copies of the book are now In circulation, at a very 
low price, that we may be excused giving it. ‘bhee ny iler has, v ry 
judiciously, we think, made Van romp (an American aboiitionist,) 
the principal feature; and certainly, in the hands of Mr Bruce Nor- 


ton, it stood out most prominently; every point told, and his admirable 
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acting was rewarded by shouts of applause throughout the piece. 
Eliza Harris was performed by Mrs Eburne with far more spirit than 
she usually throws into her characters. Mr Tindell acted Uncle Tom 
with much feeling. We were glad to see Mr Henry Leslie in a char- 
acter better suited to him than those he has been in the habit of taking 
this season. Under the late management he was always cast into pro- 
minent parts, and why he should take inferior ones now, is past our 
conjecture, Hlis George Harris was an excellent performance. The 
two niggers, Messrs Watkins and Irwin, were well played; and while 
speaking of Mr Watkins, it is due to him to state, that, by his con- 
stant attention to the business of the scene in which he is engaged—~ 
his correct costume—general making up—and above all, his humor- 
ous cast of countenance, which he cleverly contrives to suit his various 
personations; he is rapidly advancing in public favour. Mr Villiers 
is too young and good looking for a coarse ruffian like Legree—never- 
theless, he played the brutal planter with good effect. 

So powerful was the performance of Mr Bruce Norton in the first 
act, that he was loudly called for when the drop fell; on coming for- 
ward with Mrs Eburne and Mr Leslie, they bowed their acknowledge- 
ments and retired. 

Several new and beautiful scenes have been painted for this piece, 
and received considerable applause. The public, most undoubtedly, 
ought to patronise the indefatigable efforts of the present manage- 
ment, for it is quite clear that they must have been at great expense 
in producing such constant novelties. We hope, when the families 
come to town again, to see the boxes filled every night—ay, at both 
houses; the population of Edinburgh is quite large enough to fill the 
two Theatres, and it only requires good pieces well got up, and clever 
performers, to draw audiences. 

At the end of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ Mr Bruce Norton announced 
it for repetition every evening. The nautical drama of “ Black-Eved 
Susan” followed. All hands were now prepared to receive the star 
of the evening, T. P. Cooke—and when he entered, such continued 
cheers greeted him, that for some moments he “ couldn’t get a word 
in edgeways.” His first sentence, “ well, here we are again,” was a 
signal for fresh congratulations. It would be no compliment to say 
he pla ed the part of William—he looked—he Sp ke like—and we are 
certain he felt himself to be the true seaman in his proper trim, with- 
out any of the fresh-water frippery in which stage sailors are dressed 
up of late years—there was no mistaking that. His yarn of St Domingo 
Billy—his song—his double hornpipe with Miss Bufton—his scenes 
with his Black-Eyed Susan—and his appeal to the court martial—all 
were first-rate, nothing could be more true to nature except the re ality. 

jut we have other characters to notice—Miss anny Bennett played 
Black-Eyed Susan very interestingly. Miss Eliza Arden, as Dolly May- 


y 


fiower, acted with great liveliness ‘and spirit; this young lady always 
identifies herself with the character she has to assume, and is de- 
servedly a great favourite with the audience. Miss M. Cruise sang 
the ballad of “ Black-Eyed Susan” very sweetly. Cooper’s Doggrass, 
Gomersal’s Guatbrain, and Watkins’ Jacob Twig, were all excellent; 
in short, all the characters were well played. But it would be wrong 
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not to speak of the trial scene, the manner in which Mr Bruce Nor- 
ton addressed the court, and read the sentence on William, was truly 
sulemn and impressive. 

At the end of the piece Mr Leslie came forward to announce Mr 
T. P. Cooke’s performances for the week, and having thanked the 
audience for the full attendance, and cordial reception they had given 
their old favourite, trusted they would continue the same to the end 
of his engagement; and that, in the meantime, nothing should be 
wanting on the part of the management, to meri¢ the patronage thy y 
hoped still to recei* e. 

fhe evening’s entertainments concluded with a new farce called 
“ A Lover by Proxy,” our remarks on which, we reserve until its 
repetition. 

We went to the Theatre-Royal on Monday evening to witness—for 
about the twentieth time—the nautical drama of “* My Poll and my 
Partner Joe,’ and confess that we had no cause to regret having done 
so. Weare not like those unhappy individuals who go toa place of 
amusement merely to find fault, and point out every trifling blunder 
of the scene-shifters, or a slight lapsus in the memory of a performer. 
We see managers expending large sums of money for permission to 
play new pieces, and in the production of scenery and dresses; actors, 
musicians, carpenters, and others, all doing their best to please their 
patrons—the public; while on the success of these exertions depends 
the support of their families; and yet, how often do we see these 
dependencies crushed by ill-natured remarks in a periodical the next 
morning. Writers of theatrical critique’s have a means in their power 
of doing much good or harm. The Stage, if properly conducted, as 
regards selection of dramas, and their production, may, and has been 
known to create as great a moral effect as a sermon, notwithstanding 
the outery made by a few clergymen against it, and the ce: rtainty of 
perdition to all those who venture within the walls of a Theatre. It 
is only when actors give way to irregularities, immoral conduct, or pro- 
fane language, that its enemies obtain a power to abuse it; and such 
individuals, we do not hesitate to say, should be shown up by the 
press, and banished from a profession they are a disgrace to. But 
we must apologize for this digression, and return to * My Poll and 
my Partner Joe.’ 

Glorious T. P. Cooke was the Harry Hallyard, and really should be 
called I vergreen, lor we can see no falling off, ( ith r in his activity or 
spirits. His Double Rowing Hornpipe with Miss Bufton, was a suffi- 
cient proof of the former. Miss I. Bennett, as Pretty Poll of Putney, 
gave great interest to the character, while Miss Alford, as the shoe- 
binder of Bullock-Smithy, fully justified the opinion we have given of 
her in former numbers, as a very clever actress. Mr Bruce Norton 
looked and played Black Brander to perfection. Mr Harcourt Bland, 
as Joe Tiller, performed the part with fully as much spirit and effect 
as it is capable of; while Mr Gomersal, as Warend, the psalm-singing 
cobbler, and Mr W atkins, Sam Nnatche m, the bailiff, kept the audience 
in a continued roar of laughter whenever they were on the stage. 

On Wednesday evening, “ The Pilot, or a Tale of the Sea,” was 
produced, for the first time under the present management, with new 
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and the disappointment may well be conceived when, before the 
rising of the curtain, Mr Wyndham had the disagreeable duty to per- 
form of intimating the continued indisposition of Mr Davenport, and 
that Othello would be undertaken by Mr Verner. We had lately oc- 
casion to speak favourably Oo! this young actor’s performance S gener- 
ally, and especially of his personation «f Chrystal Baxter in “ Alice 
Gray,” but it was with some anxiety, as well as curiosity, that we pre- 
pared to witness him in so trying a character as Othello. Mr Glover, 
on his appearance, was received witli immense applause, which con- 
tinued throughout his masterly verformance of “ honest lago”—and 
we have great pleasure in stating that Mr Verner’s Othello resulted in 
a perfect triumph. His powerful delineation of the various emotions 
that convulsed the noble Moor, as the poison of Jago sank deeper and 
deeper into his soul, drew forth repeated and long-continued bursts of 
applause. Cassio and Rodrigo, were well performed by Mr Wyndham 
and Mr Lloyd, and the ill-starred Desdemona could not have been in 
better hands than that of Miss Clifton, while Emilia, by Mrs Wynd. 
ham, was highly and justly applauded. At the close of the perform- 
ance, the house was perfectly uproarious in its demonstrations. At 
length Mr Glover and Mr Verner appeared, bowing their respects. 
The latter retiring, Mr Glover, in a neat speech, returned thanks for 
the very warm reception he had met with from lis friends, on this, 
his short visit to aid at the benefit of his old associate Mr Lloyd, and 
expressed the great pleasure it always gave him when he could steal 
away from his arduous duties in the west, to revisit scenes where he 
had passed so many happy days. It sometimes happens, continued 
Mr Glover, that great talent exists where it is least expected, and the 
marked approval of so large and intelligent an audience to-night, ha: 
at once stamped the character of Mr Verner as an actor of no ordinary 
capacity. Mr Glover retired amid the continued applause of the 
house. Mr Verner then re-appeared, and in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, briefly but feelingly expressed his gratitude for the 
manner in which his humble efforts had been appreciated. Ne xt Mr 
Lloyd was called for, and in his usual facetious manner, expressed his 
obligations for the kindness of his old friends. Mr Wyndham had 
voluntarily sought him out in his difficulties, and shown him the utmost 
kindness. It was precisely that day twelve months since he became 
lessee of the Theatre Royal, and that day twelve months saw his 
former treasurer one of the lessees of that Theatrs. Still, never mind, 
said Mr Lloyd, there is no help for the turns of fortune! He had 
passed a few very happy nights at the Adelphi, and he was now about 
to join his old friend Mr Glover in Glasgow. Mr Lloyd then bowed 
and retired. But the audience were not yet satished—Mr Wyndham 
then appeared, and after returning thanks apologised for the repeated 
changes which had of late taken place in the performances, owing to 
the complaints of the season prevailing among the company. He was 
warmly exonerated by all: and still not satisfied, Miss Clifton and 
Mrs Wyndham were next called before the audience, to receive a just 
and hearty tribute of respect. Altogether such a display of enthusiasin 
and kindly feeling on the part of an audience has not been witnessed 
in a theatre, we dare to say, for many a long day; and we are sure it 
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will not be lost eight of by the management at the Adelphi. 
There is nothing like the legitimate drama after all. Othello, as per- 
formed on Wednesday night, is worth a cart-load of fashionable 
trumpery. 

We certainly feel gratified that our good opinion of Mr Verner was 
so unequivocally supported, and without any show of criticism we 
would merely remark that it would be well for him to pay a little at- 
tention to the modulation of his voice. He gives way occasionally to 
a sort of quiver, or shaking, by no means out of keeping in such 
characters as Chrystal Baxter, but which we think could be well spared 
in such performances as Othello. We throw out this hint in all kind- 
liness, as we decidedly wish him success, and think the ball is now at 
his foot. 

We were glad last night to find Mr Davenport so far recovered as 
to take the part of Ruy Gomez in the petite comedy of “ Faint Heart 
Never Won Fair Lady.” We regret, at the same time, to observe 
that Mr Davenport’s engagement at the Adelphi closes to-night. He 
is an actor of first-rate talent, and has established himseif as a decided 
favourite with the public of Edinburgh. It is pleasing also to add 
that his unassuming and gentlemanly conduct in private life is equally 
appreciated. 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 

Friday, 24th imst—Alice Gray—Rhomeo et Giuhetta—Black-Eyed 
susan. 

Saturday 25th inst.— Rhomeo et Giuli tta— Robert Macaire— Alice 
Gray. 

Monday, 27th inst—Alice Gray—Diamond Cut Diamond—Robert 
Macaire. 

Tuesday, 28th inst.—Uncle Tom’s Cabin—The Secret. 

Wednesday, 29th inst.—Othello— Diamond Cut Diamond—Uncele Tom’s 
Cabin. 

Thursday, 30th inst. aint lieart Neve r W on Fair Lady —Somebody 
Else— Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have had three mortal pages of foolscap devoted to us by a 
correspondent who assumes the name of “ Justicia,” [Justitia—he 
ought to be able to spell his own name,| all in reference to our small 
paragraph last week regarding Stuartfield. ‘lhe writer of that article, 
we may premise, was comparatively a stranger to the few places of 
amusement and recreation in and around Edinburgh, and wrote in 
ignorance of the past history of Stuarttield. The jocular spirit of 
the paragraph does not seem to have been understood by “ Justicia,” 
and of course could not be appreciated by him. With this explana- 
tion we might rest satisfied. But under the guise of friendship to us, 
and of “ a desire for the advancement and morality of the species,” 
we strongly suspect him, from his sentiments, to be no other than one 
of those precious soul-carers whom the Devil appears to have hatched 
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much about the Christian era, for the purpose of stirring up strife, 
and setting mankind by the ears. They poke about everywhere, 


forever boasting, hke so many Chrystal Baxters, of their own reputa- 
tion, and exerting their utmost to destroy that of others. We are 
half inclined to believe that “ Justicia” is one of those paid emis 
saries—paid by some of the aggressive, propagandist societies— Tree 
Kirk, Teetotal, or otherwise—who prow! through the Queen’s Park, 


climb Arthur’s Seat, keep an eye upon Duddingston—and no doubt 


. 


visit Stuartheld, upon the same merciful errand, to discover some 


is 


’ 


poor mortal enjoying himseif out of the circle, and contrary to the 
standards, of the “ chosen few” with whom he is connected. It 1s 
by such wolves that men’s characters are destroyed—their business 
ruined—and their homes desolated. That “ Justicia” belongs to this 
honourable fraternity is apparent from his very friendly letter. “ We 
are no strangers to Ast wartfield,”’ he Says, and “ been an eye-witness 
to many an unpleasant scene.” But we shall not farther pollute cur 
pages by the foul malignity of this ill-educated, would-be censor of 
the morals of the age. We neither know nor care what scenes he 
has witnessed at Stuartfield. We have been there more than once, 
and never saw anything save innocent amusement. And we beg to 


sav to™ Justicia.’ and thre wh i crew with whom he may be a s0- 
ciated, that our system is very different from his We care not what 
this one or that one says. We judge of men, and we may also say 


places of amusement, as we findthem. We take all for honest, as in 
nocent, untli we discover the contrary This is one of the most invalu- 
able principles of criminal law, it is one of the purest in Christian ethics, 
but the conduct of such men as “Justicia”? has rendered it a nullity in 
practical hfe. With them there is no repentance—no forgiveness in 
this world —however magniloquently they speak of itin the next. The 
writer of the paragraph which has drawn down the virtuous indigna- 
tion of “ Justicia,” was pleased to learn, on a casual visit to Stuart- 
field, that the gardens were about to undergo certain improvements, 
and that the puolie of Edinburgh were soon to enjoy a treat which 
seems to draw such immense crowds to Vauxhall and other pleasure 
crounds in England, and he felt, with ourselves, ashamed that our 
countrymen cannot mix openly with their fellows in public places of 
amusement, as they do in England and on the Continent. If itis true, 
as “ Justicia’ insinuates, that they cannot do so withont committing 
crime, without unseemly indulgence, it is high time that some other 
mode of checking the evil were adopted than the “ School for Scan- 
dal ”’ system that has so long pre vailed in “ Sabbath ke eping, God 
fearing Scotland.” There may be some excuse for Scotsmen, per- 
haps, in the fact that they enjoy few opportunities of public relaxa- 
tion, and when a holiday does happen they are apt to make too much 
of it; but surely Stuartfield is not to blame for this. 

gx “ Green-Room Gossip,” and various other articles, unavoidably 
omitted this week. 
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